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Those who really knew this dear friend, and | 
were best able to appreciate the many beautiful | 
features of his finely gifted mind, and the ster- | 
ling excellence of the Christian character which, | 
for many years, he exhibited in his retired and 
unobtrusively useful sphere at Carlow, will be | 
disappointed to learn that little is preserved 
among his papers, for even a brief outline of his 
life, and still less to supply the means distinctly 
to mark his intellectual development, or that 
growth in grace by which he was enabled, in his 
latter years, to attain a stability in the Truth as 
itis in Jesus. For the sake of survivors this is | 
to be regretted,—for there were passages in his 
Christian course, which, had they been noted 
down in his own simple language, might have 
been helpful and encouraging to many less expe- 
rienced pilgrims Zionward. Yet, in gathering | 
up the few fragments which remain, it is both in- | 
teresting and instructive to meet with a hint or | 
two, from his own pen, respecting the days of his | 
childhood and early youth. Referring to his first | 
leaving the parental roof, he says: “I have| 
scarcely a trace of recollection of any occurrence 
previous to my going to Mountmelick School. 
It seems to me now as if it was there I began to 
think, or to be conscicus of what was going on 
around me. My mother took me to school when 
I was eight and a half. I do not remember my 
introduction there; probably my heart was too 
heavy with the idea of parting from my mother. 

here seemed nothing on earth mine, but m 
mother. She seemed all that I had need of—the 
fountain of every mental comfort. She was the 
source of all my consolation, and separation from 
her seemed to be the only misfortune that could 
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No. 32. 
befal me.’” Thus early did he exhibit that ten- 
derly affectionate feeling for which he was re- 
markable through life, and which often distin- 
guishes the greatest minds. Again he writes, in 
reference to a little later period : “I believe I was 
always a spiritless sort of boy, and had no heart 
to maintain a close friendship with any one. 
Yet I cannot have been a dunce, as I had picked 
up a very passable Parrot-like knowledge of all 
the rules of arithmetic and book-keeping before 
I left the school; and probably the first time I 
ever had an opportunity of feeling that spirit- 
stirring sensation called pride or vanity, or some 
such name, was when I was pointed out as the 
best scholar in the school.” 

It is not, perhaps, very difficult to recognise, 
in these rudiments of character, some of the ele- 
ments which entered very deeply into the intel- 
lectual and spiritual conflicts which marked the 
development of the inner man, and gave that pe- 
culiar tone and interest to his most familiar and 
confidential intercourse with his intimate friends, 
which, to a superficial observer, might sometimes 
appear almost paradoxical. 

In 1812, he was apprenticed to the Drapery 
business, in Waterford. Close attention to the 
duties of his post did not prevent that fondness 
for books and studious habits for which he was 
very remarkable. But his health, never very ro- 
bust, became so far affected that in 1818 he was 
obliged to relinquish his situation. When suffi- 
ciently recovered he turned his attention more 
decidedly to literary pursuits, and he was for 
some time an assistant in the School at Ballitore. 
Here he made great proficiency in the languages, 
and on the recommendation of his kind friend 
James White, the head of that establishment, he 
afterwards accepted the office of private tutor in 
a highly respectable Friend’s family in Co. Tip- 
perary. During the eleven years thus occupied, 
his thirst for knowledge kept pace with his op- 
portunities for gratifying it. With a mind of no 
ordinary capacity, persevering exertion enabled 
him to attain an elevation in the paths of litera- 
ture far superior to many who had enjoyed much 
greater advantages of leisure, books, and instruc- 
tion. He was particularly fond of the science of 
Botany, and its study yielded him much pleas- 
ure, during his walks through the majestic 
scenery which surrounded him. How often, in 
the mountain solitude, in spots where the foot of 
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man has rarely trod, whilst minutely examining 
the beauties and wonders of creation, he may 
have listened to the “ still small voice’ of that 
Spirit who searcheth all things, he has not told 
us. But though no written record exists of his 
religious feelings at this period of his life, his 
own well remembered remarks to a near connex- 
ion in regard to that point, do not leave it doubt- 
ful that during the latter part of his residence in 
Co. Tipperary, he passed through many conflicts, 
and there was a great struggle in his soul between 
the “spirit of the world” and “the Spirit which 
is of God,” and he often seemed to be on the eve 
of a great change. He had now arrived at the 
age of about 33 years, and, though of an amiable 
disposition, it does not appear that the Truths of 
the Gospel and the power of Divine grace, had 
yet gained any decided ascendancy over him. 
It was hard for the intellectual man, with all his 
acquirements, to be thoroughly humbled, and to 
receive the kingdom “as a little child’”—he 
found it difficult to “believe only’’—that he 
might -be saved. But the important turning- 
point came, and in a way, as we may reverently 
trust, of the Lord’s own choosing. Not long af- 
ter he had resigned his tutorship in Co. Tipper- 
ary, he attended a meeting for worship at Clon- 
mel. Towards the close of it his mind was 
brought under much exercise,—he felt his un- 
done condition—the language of the poor publi- 
can was seen to be applicable to his case—he 





adopted it as his own, and secretly cried “ Lord 


) 


have mercy upon me, a sinner!” Whilst still 
dwelling under a sense of the awfulness of his 
state, a Minister arose and said that a few words 
had been presented to her mind in such a way 
that she feared te leave the meeting without ex- 
pressing them. She then simply delivered the 
joyful message: ‘The prayer of the poor publi- 
can is accepted!’ Little more was said, but it 
was enough. It was received in faith, and bless- 
ed to the heart it was intended to reach. Two 
days before his decease,—more than twenty years 
afterwards,—our dear friend alluded to it, and 
exclaimed with deep feeling, : ‘“‘ Thanks be to 
the Saviour! from that hour I have never doubt- 
ed.” 

And as he “never doubted,” so it appears 
that, having “ put his hand to the plough, he did 
not look back;” but, graciously confirmed by 
this remarkable event, in conjunction with anoth- 
er circumstance, in his belief in the mercy of God 
through Uhrist Jesus our Saviour, and the reali- 
ty of that Divine influence of the Holy Spirit, 
which lies at the very root of all true Christian 
experience, his course henceforward seems to 
have been permanently fixed in the right direc- 
tion, as he humbly endeavored to follow his Lord 
in the obedience of faith. 

He was twice married. He deeply felt the 
loss of his first wife, to whom he was united in 
his thirty-fourth year, and who left him a widow- 
er with five children. Plunged into deep afflic- 
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tion by this stroke, his affectionate heart was 


soon still further tried by the decease of his ten- 
derly-loved mother, who had come to reside with 
him. His own health was seriously affected under 
the pressure of these domestic sorrows. But he 
knew Him in whom he had believed, and he had 
an arm to lean upon that was able to sustain him. 
He married his second wife, who survives him, 
in 1845, and the remaining years of his earthly 
pilgrimage, during which his health continued 
delicate, seemed to be a gradual preparation for 
a more perfect and enduring union with that 
blessed Saviour, who, he reverently believed, had 
so mercifully washed away all his sins in His 
most precious blood. 

His own experience of the mercy and goodness 
of the Lord, and the blessing of sanctified afflic- 
tion, prepared him tenderly to sympathize with 
others, and added to his qualification for the of- 
fice of Overseer, which he filled in the meeting 
to which he belonged. Many opportunities of 
Christian intercourse on points of vital importance 
occurred in private in his own house, with those 
for whom he felt a religious interest. He said 
he felt it to be his duty, when occasions for it 
presented, to impart a word in season, on the all- 
important subject of the soul’s salvation. “Only 
think,” he would say, “on the value of an im- 
mortal soul !’’ 

His accurate and extensive attainments in 
scriptural knowledge, facilitated by his acquaint- 
ance with Greek, gave peculiar value to his judg- 
ment on important questions connected with the 
Redeemer’s kingdom ; and some of the unpub- 
lished productions of his pen give clear evidence 
of his soundness in the Christian faith, and his 
strong and intelligent attachment to the distin- 
guishing views of our religious Society. While, 
in his best moments, his whole soul seemed over- 
powered by the beauty and grandeur of the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, he seemed deeply to feel 
the importance of faithful obedience to its require- 
ments, under the influence and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Humble and diffident, yet ever ready in sim- 
plicity to pour out from the fulness of his well 
stored mind, it was a privilege to share in his 
friendship, and to listen to his improving conver- 
sation ; while the nearer he was brought to the 
source of light, life, and glory, the more clearly 
he himself saw his own “ nothingness.” And 
when the time came that his valuable life should 
terminate on earth, he received the awful intima- 
tion, ‘‘Set thine house in order, for thou shalt 
die, and not live,’”’ with such calmness, reverence, 
and peace, as should be witnessed to be fully un- 
derstood. 

In the Eighth month of 1855, he was one 
night seized with a violent attack upon his breath- 
ing, which almost deprived him of speech. Af- 
ter a short time this quietly passed away—but 
similar attacks frequently recurred. Though at- 
tended with great pain, amounting even to agony, 
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of Christian resignation, and mingled with prayer 
and praise. When the physician informed him | 
that there was an irregular circulation about the 
heart, he seemed fully aware of his critical situa- 
tion, and said, “‘ Death is no new subject to me. 
I have lived upon the Borderland for the last 
twenty-five years.” 

For the last three weeks of his life he remained 
in his chamber, very much confined to his bed. 
He wished to be kept very quiet. He needed | 
not those external helps which many Christians 
seek for when laid upon a dying bed. The pre- 
cious truths of the Gospel, which, in time of 
health, he had so often pondered in the Holy 
Scriptures, were now, it is believed, so fully real- | 
ized, that in humbly resting upon his blessed 
Saviour’s own mediation and intercession alone, 
he felt abundantly sustained in the day of his last | 
trial—while the work of preparation for the king- 
dom of infinite purity was completing in his soul. 
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they were always borne in the same sweet spirit | the greatest ; if it be by the test of love that our 


pretensions to Christianity are to be tried ; if all 
the relative duties of morality are embraced in 
one word, and that word is Love; it is obviously 
needful that in a book like this the requisitions 
of benevolence should be habitually regarded in 
the prosecution of its inquiries—and accordingly 
the reader wij] sometimes be invited to sacrifice 
inferior considerations to these requisitions, and 
to give to the law of love that paramount station 
in which it has been placed by the authority of 
God.—Dymond’s Essays on Morality. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE MONITOR. NO. II. 
“ Sowing Wild Oats.” 

Parents sometimes attempt to satisfy their 
uneasiness about wild and erring children, with 
the remark, ‘‘ Oh, they are only sowing their wild 
oats, and after a while they will reform.” They 
appear to have adopted the notion, that indul- 


He was a fond parent, and many were the se-| gence in evil will prepare for the practice of 
cret prayers which he offered up for his beloved | virtue at some future time. There is perhaps no 
offspring. On taking leave of one of them, a few | greater delusion than this. The truth will stand 
nights before his end, he said: ‘‘ May He who| for all time, that ‘‘ whatever a man soweth that 
raised up Lazarus from the grave bless thee, my | shall he reap.” Young people, as they grow 
child!’ And to his eldest son, who was at a/ older, learn to conceal vicious habits, and this 
distance from home, his last message was: “ Tell | concealment often passes for reformation. Nothing 
John, with my love, to have but one object in| is stronger than the power of habit. Whatever 
view through life, and let that be to follow his | children learn while young, they are liable to 
Lord, and to obey him.” |earry with them through life. No person ever 

At different times, during the last week, he had | yet sowed “wild oats” without reaping “ wild 
favorite chapters read to him from the Bible. | oats.” The longer any vicious habit is indulged 
On the morning of the 23d of Twelfth month he| in, the more difficult it becomes to break its 
seemed sinking fast, but his mind continued clear chains. Streams, by continual running, wear 
tothe end. During the day he exclaimed with | their channels deeper, not shallower. It is a 
earnestness: ‘‘ As the heart panteth after the universal truth that every successive indulgence 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O strengthens the habit,and weakens the power to 
God! When shall I come and appear before withstand its temptations. ‘If they sow to the 
God?” The next day he gently passed away, to flesh, (and its lusts,) they shall of the flesh reap 
mingle, as we humbly trust, clad in the robe of | corruption.” There are no exceptions to this 
the Saviour’s righteousness, with those happy | rule, although there are rare instances where the 
ones, whose names are written in the Lamb’s Book | power of Divine Grace has strengthened to break 
of Life.— Annual Monitor. | through a long course of sin; but this course of 
| sin, instead of assisting reformation, has rendered 
“ Above all these things put on charity, which is the | the struggle long and deadly, and they have car- 

bond of perfectness.”—Cot. iii. 14. | ried the wounds and scars through the remainder 

The inculcation of this benevolence is as fre- | of an embittered life. 
quent in the Christian Scriptures as its practical! We find no such passage in the Holy Scriptures 
utility is great. He who would look through the | as this, “ Give a child free license to sow plenty 
volume will find that no topic is so frequently in-| of wild oats, and when he is older he will reap 
troduced, no obligations so emphatically enforced, godliness therefrom ;” but on the contrary their 
no virtue to which the approbation of God is so teaching is of a much sounder character, as, 
specially promised. It is the theme of all “the| « Train up a child in the wey he should go, and 
apostolic exhortations, that with which their mo-| when he is old he will not depart from it ;’” 
rality begins and ends, from which all their de- | “My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
tails and enumerations set out, and into which | not—walk not thou in the way with them, refrain 
they return.” ‘‘ He that dwelleth in love dwel-| thy foot from their path ;” ‘“ Blessed is the man 
leth in God and Godin him.” More emphatical | that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
language cannot be employed—it exalts to the/ nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in 
utmost the character of the virtue, and in effect | the seat of the scornful.” I have known, from 


promises its r the utmost favor and feli-| an extensive observation, during a long course of 
city. If then of Faith, Hope and Love, Love be years, many young persons, who have been al- 
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lowed full scope to indulge in what the world calls 
pleasure, and to give a loose rein to their lusts, 
and on looking over the long catalogue, the num- 
ber is painfully few who have ever reached a 
thorough reformation; but frightfully large, 
where they have taken the road that leads down 
to the chambers of death. 

I have known many sick-bed repentances, but 
never a single instance, where, after recovery, a 
holy life was persevered in. The difficulty of 
breaking long confirmed habits has proved too 
great. Such instances, although occurring, are 
exceedingly rare. ‘Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin or the leopard his spots? Then may 
they also do good, who are accustomed to do 
evil.” 

‘« Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined ;’”’ 
and it is therefore of the utmost consequence that 
parents should begin in EARLY LIFE, and bestow 
at least as much assiduous care upon the moral 
and religious training of their children, as they 
do in providing for their bodily wants. The in- 
fluence of a bad book, or the acquirement of a 
bad habit, should be shunned with at least as 
great alarm as a dose of poison or an attack of | 
pestilence. Every means to allure their children 
with the beauty of holiness, should be sought by 
parents with as great assiduity, as every avenue 
is now explored for the acquisition of wealth. 
Every healthful influence should be placed around 
them ; every source of evil avoided ; and by gain- 
ing the affections and confidence of children, and 
making them companions in as many studies and 
pursuits as practicable, parents, who are a good 
example themselves, will possess a power to ex- | 
clude the influence of evil from without, incom- 
parably greater than the exercise alone of stern 
and unmeaning authority, It is not intended to 
intimate that authority must not be freely exer- 
cised—on the contrary, it would often exclude 
children from a great deal of vicious contamina- 
tion—but to rely on authority alone will end in 
failure. ae 


CONVERSATION. 





The following just remarks on conversation, 
are from a letter of the late Alexander Knox, of 
England. 

“T am amazed at people’s talking of doing 
good in company ; when they first begin to talk 
solid connected sense in company, then next it 
may be expected that some good will be done. 
But I cannot imagine that nonsense and uncon- 
nected chit-chat can do good to any one. And 
beyond these, how seldom does the conversation 
of either a mixed or a numerous company ad- 
vance? I must say, it is not religion alone that 
makes me shun company : it is, also, that my in- 
tellect may not be suspended. I love good sense ; 
I love conversation ; but company, so called, is 
the grave of conversation, and common talk its 
winding sheet. They who spend many of their 
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evenings in common companies, or any in them 
from pure choice, have, 1 think, a poor mental 
taste ; to urge nothing about the immortal spirit, 
to whichsuch a method of life administers slow 
poison.” 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 


The Jewish people fill so large a space in the 
early history of the world, that we are more fa- 
miliar with their name and career than with that 
of our own forefathers. Up to a certain point, 
no other nation stood so boldly in the foreground, 
nor had so much to do with the permanent and 
formative events which make the history of our 
race what it is, as the occupants of that obscure, 
isolated, agricultural kingdom, so small as to be 
scarcely perceptible upon the map, and the prey 
of so many conquerors—Palestine. The chosen 
people of God, the countrymen and brethren of 
our incarnate Lord, and actors in the most tragic 
and decisive events that have ever taken place in 
the world, this rude little people have, by an in- 
defeasible right, attracted to themselves a reve- 
rent interest and historic importance which no 
other nation can claim. Losing by their fall and 
dispersion their central position, their subsequent 
history is less important, though still crowded 
with elements of suffering, patience, heroism, to 
which no other annals present a parallel. Of 


what they are as a religious community at pres- 


ent, less is generally understood than would seem 
possible concerning a people once so famous. 
We have been so much instructed by an article 
in the current number of the North American 
Review, on this subject, that we are induced to 


| digest its facts and statements, in the hope that 


the information will be interesting to our readers, 
who must regard the Jews, if only for their fath- 
ers’ sake, with a peculiar interest. 

The Jews are scattered among many nations, 
and share to a great extent the characteristics of 
the people among whom they dwell. But there 
is a radical distinction between the Jews of the 
Kast and the West. The Mediterranean Sea 
separates the race of Israel into classes as distinct 
in spirit as are Moslem and Christian; and the 
Vistula is a boundary line between the Judaism 
which is inert and stationary, and the Judaism 
which assimilates to itself the elements of pro- 
gressive civilization. With the Oriental Hebrew, 
theology is the beginning and end of all knowl- 
edge. The Talmud is his Koran. To read it, 
pore over it, speculate upon it, copy it, are the 
most cherished joys of his life. The Occidental 
Jew, on the contrary, from early years, has culti- 
vated the arts and sciences. The names of 
Halevy, Aben, Ezra, Maimonides and Kimchi, 
had once European celebrity, and still keep an 
eminent place in the history of the poets, philos- 
ophers and rhetoricians of the middle ages. In 
almost every age and country, there have been 
distinguished Jewish scholars, like Mendelssohn, 
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Hillel and Neander; and gradually they have 
been rising to a higher social, intellectual and 
moral importance, until in proportion to their 
numbers, it is undoubtedly true that the Hebrew 
race have in culture and influence an equality 
with any sect of Christians. 

The Oriental ‘division of the Jews, the writer 
in question estimates at probably five millions. 
In the Austrian Empire, they are reckoned at a 
i million or more, and possess such decided mone- 
tary power with the State as bankers, that they 
have a great degree of freedom and privilege. 
In Prussia where they number over half a mil- 
lion, they have a good position, and their relative 
rank as scholars is very high. The smaller States 
of Germany have about three hundred thousand 
Israelites, principally in the cities—especially in 
the free cities of Frankfort and Hamburg, which 
they feel to be half their own. In France they 
are estimated as high as a hundred thousand, 
chiefly in the Rhine province of Alsatia. In the 
British possessions of Europe, the number of 
Jews is about sixty thousand, of whom one third 
are residents of London. A few political rights 
are still withheld, but socially they are not dis- 
tinguished from the subjects of the realm. Hol- 
land, first to grant them justice, counts in her 
cities not less than fifty thousand ; Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Belgium may have thirty thousand, 
and the various Italian States as many more. 
The whole number of Jews in Europe may be 
reckoned at four and a half millions. 

In this country, the writer supposes that no 
class of immigrants has increased more rapidly than 
the Hebrew. In 1850, a man might count upon 
his fingers all the synagogues in the land; now 
there are at least a quarter of a million of Jews, 
from eighty to ninety Synagogues, and a multi- 
tude of smaller communities, where a nucleus ex- 
ists which will soon grow into a Synagogue. The 
city of New York, alone, has twenty Synagogues, 










































f and thirty thousand Jews—about one-twentieth 
, part of the population being such. There are 
: Synagogues in all the chief cities of the sea- 
4 board—two in Boston, five in Philadelphia, five in 
t Baltimore, three in New Orleans, two in Charles- 
e ton, and four in Cincinnati. 

L The Oriental Jews are united, because stag- 
u nant. They are all Talmudists, have but few 
) schools, and no periodicals. But the Western 
‘, Jews are troubled with as many sects as the Prot- 
l- estants. There are three principal divisions 
t, among them—the Conservatives, Reformers, and 
1e Neologists ; each of these containing subdivisions 
al made by the degree to which the peculiar notions 
ti of the party are carried. The Conservatives hold 
of fast to tradition, and are, by profession, Talmud- 
ui, ists, though differing among themselves as to the 
an stringency and extent to which it should be held. 
8- This party is an overwhelming majority in num- 
In bers, including nine-tenths of the Israelites in 
en Europe and America. They have four monthly 
bn, 











. . ° ‘ . 
magazines in Germany, one in France, one (a'egraph: 


weekly) in Great Britain, two periodicals in Hol- 
land, and one in Italy. Of these, the best is the 
Jeshurun, published at Frankfort. 
try, this party have only a monthly, the Occident, 
published at Philadelphia, and a weekly in New 


In this coun- 


York, the Asmonean. 
The Reformers generally deny the infallibility 


of tradition, but differ among themselves in the 
degree to which they discard it. 
maintain that tradition has authority, but may be 
lawfully modified so as to conform to the progress 
of civilization and the spirit of the age. The 
left wing are radicals concerning tradition, reject- 
ing it utterly, and denying the resurrection of the 
dead. 
though they do not maintain the relative rank of 
the sect in Herod’s day. 
monthly periodicals in Germany, one in France, 
and two weeklies in the United States. 


The right wing 


They are, in fact, the modern Sadducees, 


This party has three 


The Neologists have also their right and left 
wing—the former holding to the authority of the 
Decalogue, but discarding the Levitical law; 
the latter being outright deists. This party has 
but two periodicals, one in Germany, and one in 
Baltimore. They have but two Synagogues in 
this country, both in Baltimore. The Reformers 
have but four—one in each of the cities of Alba- 
ny, New York, Philadelphia and Charleston. 

The change which centuries have made in the 
ritual and hierarchical order of the Jews is very 
slight. The visitor in a Synagogue sees substan- 
tially the same arrangement, and hears substan- 
tially the same prayers and chants, as the He- 
brews of Syria saw and heard in the days of Hillel. 
But not all the Jews, even of the most rigid sect, 
live up to their rigid creeds. The younger Is- 
raelites, like the younger Quakers, often sadly fall 
away from that stern obedience which is the praise 
of the elders. The very numerous fasts, a char- 
acteristic feature of Judaism, are kept like the 
Christian Lent. And as to the once darling hope 
of a literal return to Palestine, the Jews are said 
to have lost all belief or interest in it. The re- 
ply which one of the Rothschilds is said to have 
given to an applicant for money for this purpose, 
probably expresses the prevalent sentiment of the 
Hebrew race: “I would rather be a Jew of the 
kings, than be the king of the Jews.” 

The amelioration of the condition of the Jews 
has engaged the attention, not only of Christians, 
but of wealthy Israelites. ‘There are Christian 
missions in the Holy Land, and in other places 
at the East, established for the sole purpose of 
their conversion. There is a costly English 
church built on the highest part of Mount Zion, 
but it is empty.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH FORESHADOWED. 


In “ Bailey’s Dictionary,” edition of 1730— 
127 years ago—under the word “ Loadstone,”’ is 
the following foreshadowing of the Electric Tel- 


“Some authors write, that by the help 
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of the magnet or loadstone, persons may com- 
municate their minds toa friend at a great dis- 
tance; as suppose one to be at London and the 
other at Paris, if each of them have a circular al- 
phabet, like the dial-plate of a clock, and a needle 
touched with one magnet, then at the same time 
that the needle at London was moved, that at 
Paris would move in like manner, provided each 
party had secret notes for dividing words, and 
the observation was made at a set hour, either of 
the day or of the night; and when one party 
would inform the other of any matter, he is to 
move the needle to those letters that will form 
the words, that will declare what he would have 
the other know, and the other needle will move 
in the same manner. This may be done recipro- 


cally.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
ADDRESS TO THE YOUTH. 


I have felt as though it would be right to ex- 
press to my dear young friends some of my 
views relative to a consistent walk amongst men, 
as members of that body of Christians, which, 
in the 17th century, was called out from the 
customs, fashions and vain amusements of a 
sinful world, to bear testimony to the doctrines 
and precepts of the Prince of Peace, of the in- 
crease of whose government there was to be noend, 
under an awful sense of their accountability to 
Him who called them with a high and holy call- 
ing, saying “‘Come out from among them and 
be ye separate,’”—*“ touch not the unclean thing, 
and I will receive you, and be unto you a father, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters,” —yea, 
under a realizing sense of this, and of the necessity 
of practically maintaining the precious doctrines 
and testimonies of the Gospel of Christ in their 
primitive purity, they became “ fools for Christ’s 
sake,” and were “ persecuted, but not forsaken,” 
—‘‘cast down, but not destroyed.’’ How did 
George Fox and his immediate coadjutors find it 
required of them to refrain from a// extravagance 
and superfluity of every description! How care- 
ful were they to avoid every thing that was not 
in accordance with the example and precepts of 
a meek and lowly Jesus, “ who was holy, harm- 
less and undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
made higher than the Heavens.” And as these 
ancient worthies were drawn together in the love 
of the everlasting Gospel, to worship God in the 
way of his requiring—in spirit and in truth; 
and by the dictation of that spirit—even the 
spirit of his beloved Son Christ Jesus our Lord, 
they found it necessary to establish a code of 
rules for the government of this branch of his 
Church. These rules and regulations having 
been adopted as a society compact, it becomes 
obligatory on us, their descendants in the’ faith, 
strictly to observe and maintain them. 

Now if we as a Society believe in the present 
day as our forefathers believed, in renouncing the 
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vain customs and fashions of the world—if we 
profess to be governed by that unerring spirit of 
truth, which unquestionably governed them—how 
is it that-we are so deficient in practically living 
up to this profession in supporting testimonies 
which they maintained at so much sacrifice and 
cost? How is it that some of our young Friends 
attach so /ittle importance to the faithful observ- 
ance of them, and regard them as non-essential * 
in this enlightened age of the world? My dear 
young Friends, let us remember that our religion 
is the religion of Jesus, who is High Priest of 
our profession, and it is the religion of the Cross. 
Hence it cannot be supported by us, except we 
take up the cross, according to Christ’s command, 
and follow him; become crucified to the world, 
and the world to us; except we become regener- 
ated and born again, “having our conscience 
purged (by the blood of Christ) from dead 
works to serve the living God.” And this being 
the case, where,.I ask, is the easier and better 
way? Where is the path, except the straight 
and narrow one, that leads to, life and peace ? 
Or, by what door can we enter the true fold ex- 
cept by Christ, who hath declared, that “ He that 
entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief 
and a robber?’ And what grant have we in 
this age of the world, that, in stepping aside 
from this true and living way (that is cast up for 
us, and of which it is said, “the way-faring man, 
though a fool, shall not err therein,’”’) we shall 
ever reach Christ's kingdom, where those on/y 
who have come out of great tribulation, washed 
their robes and made them white in his precious 
blood, are admitted ? Hence, dear youth, we see, 
that, in orderto come up to the support of this pure 
and undefiled religion, it is necessary for us not 
only toremember the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, but to keep ourselves “ unspotted from 
the world’’—unspotted from the pride and lusts 
thereof—hating even the garment spotted by the 
flesh ; for, (as saith the apostle John,) “‘ All that 
is in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but 
is of the world ;”’ and the command having been, 
‘‘ Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world.” ‘If any man love the world 
the love of the Father is not in him.” 

I have believed and I s#il/ believe, that the 
precious doctrines and testimonies of this Society 
will not be suffered to fall to the ground; and 
that if our own members fail to support them, 
there will be those called in, as from the “high- 
ways and the hedges,’ and even compelled to 
come in to the filling of the Lord’s house, while 
we, the unfaithful children of the kingdom, will 
be cast out. ©! then, my dear young Friends, 
let us pause and reflect! ‘Look unto the rock 
from whence we were hewn, and the hole of the 
pit from whence we were digged !’’ Yea, “let us 
lay aside every weight and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us; and let us run with patience 
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the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith.” 

In that Jove, I trust, which is the badge of true 
discipleship, I exhort you to more faithfulness 
in what you may call “little things,” which to 
be faithful in, is something great. May you 
prize your privileges, appreciate the advantages 
of your right of membership in the Society, and 
not inconsiderately forfeit it. Many, and per- 
haps all of you, do no doubt at times feel at- 
tached to the Society of which you are members, 
and desire its prosperity and welfare. Let not 
the fascinating things of this transitory world 
“choke the good seed and render it unfruitful ;”’ 
and suffer not your attention to be diverted from 
that inspeaking word—the spirit of truth that 
leadeth and guideth into all truth ; and which, if 
duly heeded, will qualify you for every good work ; 
Yea, make of you vessels of honor, sanctified and 
meet for the blessed Master’s use. I appeal to 
you, dear youth, and to the convictions of truth 
in your own hearts—are not these things so? 





and is not the Church suffering and almost} 


famishing for want of faithful standard-bearers, 
to come up and fill the ranks which have been 
so sadly broken? Unto whom should we look 
but unto you for a succession of standard-bearers 
and faithful laborers. in the Lord’s vineyard ? 
QO! may we not look in vain! and may there yet 
“be judges restored as at the first, and counsellors 
as at the beginning,” that the Church may again 
appear in its beauty, “ not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing.” E. J. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


Lodges in the Fields.—Booths or lodges are 
still seen in gardens or fields, under which the 
keeper sits to protect his fruits from the depreda- 
tions to which they are exposed from mischievous 
animals or thieves. I noticed them on different 
occasions. They are built of branches and leaves, 
interwoven so as to exclude the sun, or of pieces 
of mat, thrown loosely over a low frame-work of 
poles. They are merely large enough to shelter 
a single person. 
when the fruits are ripening, and, consequently, 
are in most danger of being destroyed or stolen, 
it is customary to maintain a watch uninterrupted- 
ly by day and night. To see one of these misera- 
ble sheds, standing alone in the midst of a field, 
or on the margin of it, occupied by its solitary 
tenant, presents to the eye a striking image of 
dreariness and desolation. Hence, the prophet 
Isaiah (i, 8), when he would represent the ter- 
ritory of Judah as comparatively waste, depopu- 
lated, says that the land, “ the daughter of Zion, 
should be left as a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers.” It adds to the significance of the figure 
that the watcher is often a decrepit or aged _per- 
son; since the employment requires but little 
exertion beyond that of giving the alarm in case 
of danger, and the more robust and active are 
needed for other labors. 
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We have an allusion to the same subject in 
Job xxvii, 16, seq. : 


“He builds like the moth his house, and like the 
booth which the watcher has made.” 


This is said of the rich man, who has heaped 
up wealth by dishonest means; the fabric which 
he rears on such a foundation shall not endure ; 
his prosperity, like a booth that stands for a few 
brief months, shall soon pass away. 

“Though he heap up silver as dust, and procure 


raiment as clay ; he may procure it, but the just shall 
wear it, and the innocent divide the silver.” 


Watch-towers.—The watch-towers have the 
same general object as the lodges, but are con- 
fined chiefly to vineyards and orchards, and are 
built in a more substantial manner. They are so 
peculiar in their appearance, that it appears to 
me strange, in looking back to the occurrence, 
that I did not recognize them at first sight. They 
caught my attention first as I was approaching 
Bethlehem, from the south-east. They appeared 
in almost every field within sight from that di- 
rection ; they were circular in shape, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and, being built of stones, look- 
ed, at a distance, like a little forest of obelisks. 
I was perplexed for some time to decide what 
they were; my travelling companions were equal- 
ly at fault. Suddenly, the words crossed my 
mind, “ A certain man planted a vineyard, and 
set a hedge about it, and built a tower, and let it 
out to husbandmen, and went into a far country.” 
(Mark xii, 1.) This recollection cleared up the 
mystery. There, before my eyes, stood the 
towers of which I had so often read and thought ; 
such as stood there when David led forth his 
flocks to the neighboring pastures; such as fur- 
nished to the sacred writers and the Saviour him- 
self so many illustrations for enforcing what they 
taught. 

These towers are said to be sometimes square 
in form, as well as round, and as high as forty or 
fifty feet. Those which I examined had a small 
door near the ground, and a level space on the 
top, where a man could sit and command a view 
of the plantation. I afterwards saw a great many 
of these structures near Hebron, where the vine 
still flourishes in its ancient home; for there, 
probably, was Eshcol, whence the Hebrew spies 
returned to Joshua, with the clusters of grapes 
which they had gathered as evidence of the fertil- 
ity of the land. Some of the towers here are so 
built as to serve as houses ; and, during the vin- 
tage, it is said that the inhabitants of Hebron 
take up their abode in them in such numbers as 
to leave the town almost deserted. A passage in 
one of the Gospels shows that the erection of the 
tower ifivolved often great expense. ‘“ Which 
of you,” says Christ, “‘ intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it?”’ To say 
of a man that “he began to build,.and was not 
able to finish,’ was equivalent to pronouncing 
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him short-sighted, improvident, reckless. See 


Luke xiv, 28—30.—Hackett’s Illustrations. 


~ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 18, 1857. 





YEARLY MEETINGS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
BaLTImMorE.—In our remarks last week on the 
position of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it should 
have been stated that an Epistle was presented 
last year from Baltimore, but the opposition to 
its reception was so great during a protracted 
discussion, that the Clerk did not think proper to 
read it, although he admitted that the rejection 
of the Epistle would involve Monthly Meetings 
in difficulties in regard to certificates of member- 
ship. The reasons urged in favor of this re- 
jection subsequently prevented the sending of 
an Epistle to Baltimore, and, of course, the re- 
sponsibility of a discontinuance of epistolary cor- 
respondence between the Yearly Meetings of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia rests upon the latter. 
It may be further mentioned, that last year an 
Epistle was presented to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, but not read, from a meeting held at 
Nottingham, Md., under the name of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, by a few persons who had sepa- 
rated from that body. 

On this occasion, as at other times, those who 
controlled the proceedings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting seemed to forget, or, at least, they dis- 
regarded a rule which they prescribed in 1849, 
for such cases, in their “‘ Report in relation to 
the facts and causes of the division which oc- 
curred in New England Yearly Meeting, in the 
year 1845.” In that document they say, when 
“‘ two bodies come before a Yearly Meeting, both 
under the same title, and each claiming to be 
the co-ordinate branch of the Society bearing 
that name, it becomes its duty, under the guid- 
ance of Divine wisdom, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, so that it may not with- 
hold from those to whom they belong, the pre- 
cious rights and privileges which membership in 
our Society confers.’’ Instead of entering se- 
riously into such an inquiry, they summarily re- 
jected the “‘two bodies” claiming to be Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. The previous year, when 
“two bodies”? in Ohio came, in like manner, 
under the name of Ohio Yearly Meeting, one 
was recognized and the other rejected, without 
inquiry into the circumstances of the case, al- 
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though the recognized meeting had been dis- 
avowed and the other acknowledged as the true 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, by three Yearly Meet- 
| ings—Indiana, North Carolina and Baltimore— 
|after a careful examination on their part, into all 
the facts connected with the separation. 

As the other Yearly Meetings have since 
united with those three in their decision, it 
seems to us that a proper regard on the part of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for the judgment of 
all the other co-ordinate branches of the Society, 
and for that rule of action which it has itself de- 
clared to be obligatory in such cases, requires that 
it shall solemnly and deliberately reconsider its 
course in reference to both the Yearly Meetings 
of Baltimore and Ohio. 


EXPLoraTions IN CENTRAL Arrica.—To 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the statesman 
and the Christian philanthropist, the exploration 
of Central Africa has long been an object of deep 
and lively interest, and the remarkable success 
which has attended some late attempts encour- 
ages the hope that the veil of mystery and igno- 
rance, so long hanging over that portion of the 
earth, will soon be removed. A friend in Eng- 
land has kindly sent us a recent publication of 
the London Missionary Society, giving the out- 
lines of Dr. Livingston’s journeys and discoveries 
in Central South Africa, with an illustrative map, 
and we this week commence the insertion of a 
series of extracts. As the traveller is a man of 
science, he gives the latitude and longitude of 
the principal points in his journeys, which enable 
the reader to trace his progress on a common 
map of Africa. 


Diep, on the 4th inst., at her residence in Burling- 
ton, N. J., Marcaret Parker, widow of Benjamin 
Parker, and daughter of Samuel and Martha Allinson, 
in the 76th year of her age, a beloved member and 
minister of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

Having been in early life blest with a sense of the 
Lord’s goodness and of the beauty of his kingdom, she 
was mercifully enabled to receive the spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby as a dear child she could look to Him 
as her Father, and with remarkable simplicity of dedi- 
cation follow his leadings. Her gift as a gospel min- 
ister being owned by the Church, she exercised it in 
great self-distrust, with a single eye to the pointing 
of her Master, travelling extensively in the love and 
service of Christ. She evinced singular fidelity, du- 
ring most of her life, in visiting the sick, the afflicted, 
the obscure, being made to such a minister of conso- 
lation. She had unusual sympathy for young persons, 
and was unwearied in her endeavors to attract them 
into the right way of the Lord. She was enabled, 
with humility, but with dignity and without being 
snared by the fear of man, to plead with sinners, to 
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rebuke the spirit of Evil, and to stand firmly for the 
testimonies of Truth when laid waste by their pro- 
fessed advocates. In her friendships she was stead- 
fast and delightful, and her companionship was very 
instructive. Having been favored with intimate as- 
sociation and close fellowship with many of the 
choicest minds which our religious Society has pro- 
duced, (as George Dillwyn, Rebecca Jones, Thomas 
Scattergood, &c.,) her heart was impressed and her 
memory was stored with their words of wisdom, their 
examples of dedication and of good works, whilst, 
looking beyond them unto Him whose praise they 
sought, she was sedulously concerned to follow them 
as they followed Christ. 

During the latter weeks of her life, (though her 
friends had no expectation of being soon called to 
part with her,) she was very diligent in preparation 
for her exit from this state of being. In the privacy 
of her family, sometimes with none present but her 
domestic, her prayers had a special bearing on this 
subject, with a submissive yearning that the beloved 
of her soul might come quickly. On the 12th of last 
month she returned from a short journey, in which 
she had been strengthened (though in great physical 
weakness) to labor much in the Lord. From this 
time she was painfully indisposed. On the 18th her 
left side was paralyzed, and although for three days 
she did not appreciate the nature of her disease, or 
tuat it was critical, yet her sweet gentleness and 
heavenly mindedness were conspicuous from the first, 
not one earthly care being through her whole illness 
permitted to disturb the serenity of her soul. From 
her first seizure her eyes remained closed. Many 
beloved Friends visited her apartment, and whenever 
she was made aware of the presence of any one, all 
thought of personal suffering seemed to give place to 
an interest in the true welfare of the present and the 
absent. On the 20th a Friend expressed to hera 
sweet evidence that the wing of the unslumbering 
Shepherd was around her, desiring that she might 


commit her all, past, present and to come, into His | 


holy keeping, who having led her safely along from 
very early life, would be with her untotheend. To this 
she responded that it was very comforting to her, that 
it was what she had craved, and expressed strong de- 
sire that her friend would be faithful to that where- 
unto he was called, taking the breast-plate of right- 
eousness, the sword of the Spirit, the shield of faith, 
in this day of trial, and for an helmet the hope of sal- 
vation, &c. She spoke of having on her sick-bed 
prayed much on behalf of the Friends of the Quarterly 
Meeting with which she had been connected during 
her married life, repeatedly evincing that she bore 
them upon her spirit with much fervent solicitude. 
She dwelt much on the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
several times reciting George Dillwyn’s stanza— 
“ Let Mercy be my only theme, 
Let Merit sink below, 
For surely Merit’s but a dream, 

Since all we have we owe.” 

In response to some expressions of sympathetic love, 
she said, “I believe in the efficacy of sympathy.” At 
one time, when her pulse had nearly ceased, and her 
friends were watching for the solemn moment of death, 
she was a little revived by stimulus, and with a feeble 
voice said, ‘‘ While we live we have too mean an esti- 
mate of the value of life—not enough aspiring after 
that life which is crowned with immortality and dig- 
nified by an eternal inheritance’—adding, after a 
pause, “It was not designed that we should be en- 
grossed with the cares of this world.” She uttered 
many heavenly expressions, even when her strength 
Was scarcely sufficient, and sent messages to absent 
Friends. She evinced a lively sympathy for several 
Friends who were engaged in the work of the Gospel, 
saying that it is a great thing to keep to the services 
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for which we are fitted. A neighbor coming in, she 
exhorted her : “ Serve the Lord, and He will serve thee 
in the end.” Taking leave of a much valued Christian 
brother, she said, “ Keep hold of the covenant, and it 
will keep thee.” She spoke modestly of herself, but 
said, “I feel that it would be wrong to doubt the evi- 
dence that has been furnished me on this occasion.” 
She then quoted the passage, “ They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them, or any heat,” laying her hand 6n her 
fevered and aching head, and spoke of the pure river 
of the water of life, refreshing to the soul as the cold 
drink which she much enjoyed was to the body. A 
dear friend remarking that she seemed reposing be- 
side the still waters; she responded, “I am not far 
off; I don’t want any of you to detain me ; only rejoice 
in the hope to come.” On receiving some comfortable 
attentions when greatly prostrated, she said, 


“How much better I’m attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 
When from Heaven he descended— 

* * * 
When his birth place was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay.” 


Her spiritual faculties being bright and clear even 
to the last ; she seemed like a vessel filled with the 
wine of the kingdom, and ready to give it forth to all 
who were brought in contact with her. When utter- 
ance was failing, she continued at intervals to repeat 
some of the blessed promises contained in the Book 
of Books, among the last of which were, “ Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection,” &c., 
and “ When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee,” &c. “ Blessing and glory and wisdom and 
thanksgiving and honor and power and might, be unto 
our God forever and ever;” and the words were 
scarcely distinguishable—“ robes washed—made white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” 

She ceased to breathe without any pang or struggle 
on the morning of Fourth month 4th, 1857. Her 
funeral on the 8th instant was an occasion of great 
peace and solemnity. 


, In Smithfield, R. I., the 7th inst., after a brief 
but distressing illness, Anigam, wife of Daniel Inman, 
in the 78th year of her age, a member and Elder of 
Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

Diligent in her domestic affairs, faithful in all her 
religious duties, honored in the family circle, and be- 
loved by all who shared her warm-hearted friendship, 
her sudden and unexpected removal is most keenly 
felt by her numerous family and friends. 

Instructive indeed was her example of steady perse- 
verance in overcoming obstacles that lay in the way 
of the performance of her religious duties. 

Frequently she offered a few words in the line of 
the ministry, which were seasoned with grace and 
unto edification. She hath truly left behind her the 
sweet savor of a life of faithful devotion to her Lord 
and Saviour, the memorial of which is precious and 
consolatory to her surviving friends. 


, At her residence near Centreville, Wayne Co., 
Indiana, on the 29th of Third month, Hannan, wife of 
John Maxwell, in the 70th year of her age, a member 
and for more than thirty years an Elder of West Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 

She had been confined to her bed several months, a 
part of which time she suffered very severe pain of 
body, which she bore with Christian fortitude and 
resignation, frequently expressing her confidence in 
the mercy and merits of the Redeemer ; saying that 
she had nothing of her own whereon to depend, but 
that it was all of His grace; praying at many times 
that her faith and patience might hold out to the end, 
which we believe was mercifully granted. 

The loss of this dear friend is severely felt by her 
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family and friends, yet they have comfort in believing 
that what is loss to them is eternal gain to her. 

Diep, On the 29th of last month, at the residence of 
his father, near Friendsville, Blount Co., Tenn., Wm. 
ALLeEN, son of Thomas N. and Elizabeth Allen, aged 
nearly seventeen years. His deportment for some 
months had been marked with great seriousness, and 
in the end he gave comforting evidence that he was 
prepared for the change. 

—, Suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 17th ult., at 
his residence near Muscatine City, Iowa, Jonn Meaper, 
in the 51st year of his age, late of Rochester, N. H.,— 
a worthy member of Blooming Monthly Meeting. In 
the removal of this dear friend, the church and the com- 
munity at large have sustained a great loss; yet we 
have the consoling hope that our loss is his eternal 
gain. 

, On the Ist inst., at Washington, Maine, at the 
residence of ber son-in-law Amos Newhall, Desorau 
Irish, in the 97th year of her age,—a member of 
China Monthly Meeting. She had a long confinement, 
which she bore with resignation and patience. As 
disease advanced, she appeared more patient and re- 
fined. About the last she could articulate, she said, 
‘live in love,—live in love and peace.” 


THE ANNUAL MONITOR for 1857 has been re- 
ceived, and is for sale by Wa. Macniven, at the Office 
of Friends’ Review. Price per single copy, 50 cts.; 
by mail, 56 cts.; or $5.00 per dozen. 


OUTLINES OF DR. LIVINGSTON’S JOURNEYS AND 
DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA. 


Enterprising as our age undoubtedly is, and 
energetic as are our countrymen in scientific and 
commercial pursuits, it is a remarkable fact that 
so large a part of the ‘African continent should 
have remained until now a terra incognita, and 
that the wide-extended blanks which appear even 
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the noblestaims. During his first journey, he 
himself has thus described the impulse which in- 
duced him to undertake it :— I do not wish to 
convey hopes of speedily effecting any great work 
through my own instrumentality ; but I hope to 
be permitted to labor as long as I live beyond 
other men’s line of things, and plant the seed of 
the Gospel where others have not planted, though 
every excursion for that purpose will involve sep- 
aration from my family for periods of four or five 
months.” These “excursions” commenced on 
the Ist of June, 1849, when, accompanied by 
Oswell and Murray, Dr. Livingston left Kolo- 
beng, his missionary station, in quest of the oft- 
reported lake, separated from that station by the 
Kalihari desert, which stretched to the north and 
north-west, and which, though the attempt to 
cross it had been repeatedly made, had, up to 
that time, been found impassable. Aware of 
those failures, and of their cause, Dr. Livingston, 
with a sagacity equal to his courage, resolved to 
open for himself another path to the desired 
point, which would, he anticipated, diminish the 
perils of the journey. Instead, therefore, of es- 
saying to cross the desert in a direct course to his 
destination, availing himself of information care- 
fully gathered from natives, he determined to 
skirt it, by what he expected would prove a safer, 
though a more circuitous route. 

Kolobeng, Dr. Livingston’s starting-point, is 
in 25 deg. S. lat. 26 deg. E. long. It lies 200 
miles north of Kuruman, the station of R. 
Moffat, and has been for a considerable time the 
advanced post of South African Missions. Taking, 


- 


therefore, a northerly direction, and pursuing it 


upon our best maps of that portion of the globe | for about 300 miles, and at no slight suffering to 
should have been supposed to indicate nothing | themselves and their cattle, from the difficulty of 
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better than sterile sands and arid deserts. But 
this belief was so early formed, and has been so 
long fixed in most minds, that we cannot wonder 
at the extraordinary interest which the recent 
revelations of Dr. Livingston have awakened, not 
merely among the general public, but in the most 
accomplished men of science, whose surprise and 
delight at his explorations have been proportioned 
to their capability of appreciating their value. 
But the tribute thus paid to this heroic Mission- 
ary is as just as it is high; for the additions 
which he has made to our knowledge are so full 
of promise to science, commerce, civilization, and 
humanity, that it is scarcely possible to exagger- 
ate their importance. Assured that our readers 
share in this appreciation, and aware that at pres- 
ent the precise line of travel pursued by Dr. Liv- 
ingston is but imperfectly understood by many, 
we shall now furnish, what has not yet been 
given to the public, an outline of his travels, 
which, with the map which accompanies it, will, 
we believe, enable the public to trace his course, 
and to form a more intelligent estimate of his gi- 
gantic achievements. 

The series of Dr. Livingston’s exploratory en- 
terprises originated in the highest principles and 


the road and the want of water, they were not 
less surprised than delighted, on emerging, at the 
end of a month, from a dreary region, the princi- 
pal productions in which were the camel thorn 
and other characteristic growths of the African 
desert, to find themselves upon the banks of the 
Zouga, a noble and beautiful river, flowing S. E., 
richly fringed with fruit-bearing and other trees, 
some of them of gigantic growth, and new to our 
travellers. 

Received with a frank and evidently cordial 
welcome from the Bayeiye, the natives of the soil, 
and learning from them that the Zouga flowed 
out of the lake Ngami, which was stil] 300 miles 
distant, Dr. Livingston, while his wagon slowly 
followed the windings of the stream, embarked 
in a rude native canoe, hollowed out of the trunk 
of a tree; and, paddled by these inland sailors, 
he proceeded up the Zouga, calling on his way 
at many of the villages which nestled in the broad 
belt of reeds, or amongst the limestone rocks 
which form its margin. As he advanced, the 
stream flowed wider and deeper, and the Mission- 
ary’s heart expanded with the hope that it would 
prove one of the highways through which Chris- 
tianity and its attendants, civilization and com- 
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merce, might find a free course into the hitherto 
inaccessible interior of Africa. This hope was 
quickened by the intelligence that other rivers 
flowed both into the Zouga and the lake from the 
north, and by the fact that Sebitoané, a friendly 
and powerful chief, whom Dr. Livingston pro- 
posed to visit, lived only ten days’ journey to the 
north-east. Animated by these discoveries, he 
reached the much-desired Lake Ngami, and looked 
across its broad waters to a shoreless expanse in 
one direction, and to the dim outline of the dis- 
tant coast in another, with the hallowed joy of a 
Missionary discoverer. By astronomical obser- 
vations, it was ascertained that the part of the 
lake now reached was situated in 20 deg. 19 min. 
8. lat., and about 20 deg. E. long.; that it was 
2825 feet above the sea level, and its length from 
50 to 70 miles. 

In this outline we cannot linger with our trav- 
eller upon the spot he had now reached, or describe 
in detail its physical features and natural history ; 
these and kindred subjects will find a more ap- 
propriate place in the volume he is about to pub- 
lish. But, before referring to his second jour- 
ney, it should be stated, that, through the unwil- 
lingness of the Bayeiye to allow the strangers to 
proceed to the people beyond them, and their 
own want of means for crossing the Zouga, Dr. 
Livingston, after failing to frame a raft that would 
float, was compelled, most reluctantly, to postpone 
his proposed visit to Sebitoané. The party, there- 
fore, retraced their steps to Kolobeng, Mr. Oswell, 
with characteristic generosity, having engaged, 
at his own expense, to bring up a boat from Cape 
Town on the following season, in time to rejoin 
Dr. Livingston on another visit to the lake dis- 
trict and the region beyond. 

For the discoveries thus made, the Council of 
the Royal Geographical Society awarded to Dr. 
Livingston half ‘‘ the royal premium for the en- 
couragement of geographical science and discov- 
eries.”” 

In the following year, accompanied now by 
Mrs. Livingston, his family, and Sechele, the 
chief of the Bakwains, Dr. Livingston paid his 
second visit to the newly-discovered region ; but 
this time his leading design of reaching the coun- 
try of Sebitoané was frustrated by the unexpected 
prevalence of marsh-fever, and of the venemous 
fly called ‘ tzetse,”’ so destructive to cattle. The 
same causes prevented him from adding much to 
the geographical knowledge acquired during his 
previous journey. he travellers, however, crossed 
the Zouga, and ascended its northern bank, in- 
tending to reach the Tamunacle, a stream of which 
they had heard on their former visit, but which 
they did not then see, hoping to follow its course, 
and thus get to their destination ; but Dr. Liv- 
lngston, having acquired by his failures such 
knowledge of the district on which the lake is sit- 
uated, and of that through which the Zouga flows, 
4s to satisfy him that neither would afford a salu- 
brious centre for a new Mission, and as sickness 
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began to prevail among his party, he was relue- 
tantly compelled to return to his station, and again 
to postpone the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject. 

In the spring of 1851, our persevering friend, 
now rejoined by Mr. Oswell, once more left Kolo- 
beng for the north. But hoping and believing 
that he would be able permanently to remain and 
labor in the remote yet populous region he had 
discovered, he took with him Mrs. Livingston and 
their little ones, prepared, as some might have 
regarded it, to bury himself and his family in the 
very depths of African solitudes and savageism. 
It was a noble venture—Christian heroism in one 
of its sublimest forms. Proceeding by their old 
route so far as a place called Nehokotsa, near the 
Zouga, they crossed that river at the point indi- 
cated in the map, and, proceeding in the same 
direction, they passed several hollows, called by 
the natives “salt pans’ (one of them probably 
100 miles long by 15 broad,) covered with a saline 
incrustation, and containing a spring of brackish 
water. Pursuing the same northerly course for 
a time, then bending to the north-west, they trav- 
ersed first a limestone region, covered with mopane 
and boabob trees, abounding with springs, and 
inhabited by bushmen. Early in June, they en- 
tered a tract of country excessively dry and diffi- 
cult for travellers, until they reached a small 
stream called Mambali, which empties itself into 
a dismal swamp, ten miles broad, through which 
they had to work their weary way. Having 
emerged from this, they crossed the Souta, and 
reached the banks of the Chobe, a large and deep 
river falling into the Zambese, upon which Lin- 
yanti, the residence of Sebitoané, the chief of the 
Makololo, was situated. The place is in 18° 
17’ S. lat., and 23° 50’ E. long. Leaving their cat- 
tle on an island in the river, Dr. Livingston and 
Mr. Oswell entered a canoe, which, propelled by 
five expert rowers, rushed down the current at a 
rapid rate, for a distance of thirty miles to Lin- 
yanti. Here Sebitoané received them with the 
greatest kindness, assured them that their cattle 
would certainly die from the bite of the “ tzetse,” 
but that he would replace them, and proposed to 
bring their wagons across the Chobe in his canoes, 
that they might be placed beyond the reach of 
the marauding Matabele. It was impossible not 
to see the unbounded delight which the chief felt 
in the presence of his visitors, or to question the 
intensity of his desire for the residence of a Mis- 
sionary amongst his people. Long before day- 
light, he was by Dr. Livingston’s fire, relating 
the adventures and disasters of his eventful his- 
tory. For nearly thirty years he had been en- 
gaged in warfare, principally with the Matabele, 
the people of the renowned Moselekatse. Several 
times had he lost his all; and now he owed his 
security to the noble rivers Chobe and Leeambye, 
whose broad, deep streams prevented the incur- 
sions of his powerful enemies. Malarious and 
fatal as this region of swamp and river proved, he 
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found himself at this period richer in cattle, and 
with a larger number of subjects, composed of 
Basuto, Bakwains, Bamangwato, and the black 
races, than any other chief in South Africa known 
to Dr. Livingston. For many years he had been 
anxious for intercourse with Europeans. »With 
this view, he had sent large presents to chiefs re- 
siding at a distance, to induce them to promote 
this object. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The reduction of postage has generally been 
opposed by Southern members of Congress, and 
several attempts have been made to increase the 
rates, on the assumption that the l’ost Office De- 
partment should support itself. But the advan- 
tages of cheap postage have been found too great 
to permit such retrograde legislation. We copy 
the following statements and remarks from the 
Evening Bulletin: 


“ During the year ending June 30th, 1856, 
the expenditures and receipts of the Department 
were as follows : 

Expenditures, 


$10,405,286 36 
Receipts, 


6,920,821 66 


$3,484,464 70 

This excess has, of course, to be provided for 
by special appropriation. In the report of the 
Postmaster-General there is a table giving under 
separate heads the receipts from postage and the 
expenses of the post offices in the different States 
and Territories. We have classified these as Free 
and Slave States, and omitting the territories, we 
find the expenses and receipts to have been as 
follows : 


Excess of expenditures, 


FREE STATES. 
Receipts. 
$152,710 
99,999 
96,639 
557,659 
62,543 
190,924 
1,436,100 
107,737 
591,219 
156,182 
149,676 
333,620 
451,706 
171,410 
117,414 
265,018 


Expenses. 
27 $170,745 
49 9,943 
34 117,831 
06 385,988 
96 39,543 
52 175,181 
28 1,037,316 
63 132,335 
97 523,795 
71 232,887 
25 170,368 
05 553,337 
74 670,994 
15 303,972 

153,313 


71 
55 «268,718 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 
Illinois, 

Ohio, 

Inaiana, 

Iowa, 
California, 


63 
78 
52 
54 
90 
10 
54 
28 
74 
35 
51 
86 


$5,036,218 
4,940,563 


Total, $4,940,563 68 
68 


Excess of expenses, 


$95,655 22 


16| 
30 | 
20 | 


49 


90 | 
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SLAVE Srares. 
Receipts. 

Delaware, $19,647 64 
Maryland, 187,103 99 
Dist’ of Columbia, 43,730 44 
Virginia, 218,090 07 
North Carolina, 71,886 56 
South Carolina, 91,803 05 

| Georgia, 140,069 95 
Florida, 20,058 01 
Alabama, 109,225 39 
Mississippi, 74,443 74 
Texas, 68,004 63 
Kentucky, 121,308 43 
Louisiana, 163,579 O8 
Tennessee, 101,484 73 
Missouri, 141,764 73 
Arkansas, 27,832 39 


Expenses. 
$19,477 10 
263,470 87 

38,161 11 
413,992 57 
206,067 98 
270,436 75 
326,405 63 
105,865 57 
324,867 57 
248,708 O01 
251,533 52 
224,422 52 
371,411 83 
198,102 82 
9IQT 279 98 


25/4 svia 
63 


234,176 
$3,784,473 46 
l, 


600,032 83 


Total, $1,600,032 83 


Excess of expenses, $2,184,440 68 


It will be observed that in the Free States the 
Post Office Department is almost self-sustaining ; 
but in the Slave States there is a deficit of $2,- 
184,440. Six of the Free States—New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, and Pennsylvania—pay more in 
postage than their mails and post offices cost, 
while of the Slave States, Delaware barely meets 
its expenses, and the District of Columbia alone 
shows any considerable excess. This excess, too, 
can scarcely be considered, since the correspond- 
ence of the District is more with the North than 
with the South. That rebellious and petulant 
State of South Carolina, which blusters more 
_against the North than all the others put together, 
| only pays $91,803 in postage, and her post offices 
}and mail service cost $270,436, or nearly three 
times the receipts. North Carolina, Alabama and 
Georgia do no better. In Arkansas the service 
costs nearly nine times the receipts; in Florida 
five times ; in Texas and Mississippi nearly four 
times. In Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri the 
|receipts are equal to about one-half of the ex- 
penses. 
| The relative extent of intelligence and educa- 
| tion, as well as of active business, is shown by the 
|use made of the mails. Where education and 
enlightenment are most conspicuous, there are 
| the most letters written, and the most newspa- 
pers and periodicals printed, subscribed for and 
read. Massachusetts, which pays to the Post 
| Office Department more than one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars above what she receives 
from it, is certainly far in advance of Arkansas 
or Florida or the Carolinas, or even Virginia. 
The new State of California is probably consid- 
erably more enlightened than the comparatively 
old State of Arkansas. Michigan, which came 
into the Union at the same time with Arkansas, 
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pays postage to the amount of one hundred and 
fifty-six thousand dollars, or over five times 
as much as her old companion. Indeed, we find 
that the Territory of Minnesota pays nearly as 
much as the State of Arkansas. While the North 
is thus paying the cost of her post offices and 
mail services, the whole country is taxed to pay 
for and maintain the post offices of the Southern 
States ; the tax amounting, last year, to over two 
nillions of dollars. This is one of the advan- 
tages of the Union that our Southern friends have 
not often thought of. A separate post office es- 
tablishment, costing several millions more than it 
earned, would be a pretty heavy burden for the 
Southern States to bear. At the North we have 
no desire to dissolve the Union for the sake of 
getting rid of our share of the tax imposed to 
furnish the South with mail conveniences. But 
it is worth one’s while occasionally to make such 
expositions of facts as are disclosed in the Post- 
master-General’s Report.” 


























The blind Irishman ; an account of OLD LYNAGH, 
who was restored to sight when supposed to be 
above a hundred years old. 


In the beautiful vale of Iverk, in the County 
Kilkenny, on the banks of the river Suir, there 


somewhat remarkable. 









some centuries. 


dertook to bank in and reclaim a large slob of the 
river; this they did with incredible labor, and 
thus rescued from the tide several hundred acres 







rent; by improving this tract, they soon became 
the richest farmers of their rank in the country. 
They were complete boors, but naturally a very 
intelligent people. They never intermixed or 









is about two miles across. They married either 
among themselves, or from amongst their kindred 
on the mountains. They never attended hurling- 
matches, wakes, patterns, or public-houses ; but 
by industry and hard labor they were able to live 
most comfortably in their own homes. Their 
maxim was, that “if they had a little to spend, 












children, than among the people who did not 
care if they were down the river.” 

In the neighborhood of this people, there was 
& minister who was in the habit of giving out 












into several apartments. While the mother of 
the girl was taking off the bandages, the clergy- 
man, walking about the cottage, heard a mutter- 

















dwells a singular class of peasants, whose story is | 
They came down about | 
a hundred years ago from the mountains which 
bound the vale, where their ancestors dwelt for | 
When their families grew too | 
large for the mountains, a number of them un- | 


of land, on which they settled, payjng a small | 


intermarried with the people in the vale, which | 


it was better to spend it with the woman and the | 
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ing noise in one of the rooms, and looking in, 
he saw a very old man sitting up in a bed, and 
praying fervently. 

While dressing the wounds of the poor girl, he 
remarked to her mother that the man appeared to 
be very old. She said he was the oldest man in 
the country, and they reckoned him to be above 
a hundred years old. 


| The next day that the minister went, the old 
|man crept out of his room, and getting over to 


the fire-place, he sat down, and leaned his elbows 
on his knees, shaking with palsy; it then ap- 


| peared that he was blind, and the woman said 


| that he had been so for six or seven years. The 
clergyman said to him, ‘‘ You area very old man, 
|I hear.” He answered, “ Aye ;” then, after a 
'short pause, he said in a low voice, “It is well 
| for me to be old.” The clergyman turned round 
jand said, ‘‘ Why is it well for you to be old?” 
| He answered, “ Sir, it is well for me to be old, 
| but it was bad for Solomon.” The clergyman 
|asked what reason he had for saying that, and 
'what did he know about Solomon. “I know 
| this, Sir,’ said he, raising his trembling voice, 
jand speaking with much energy, “that had 
|Solomon died when he was a young man, he 
would have been the greatest man in the world; 
but if | had died when I was a young man, | 
should have gone to hell. Solomon lived to dis- 
grace himself—I have lived to obtain glory.” 
The clergyman, struck with the confident man- 
ner in which he thus spoke, asked him, “ Why 
it was he hoped for glory, or on what was that hope 
grounded ?”’ He answered, ‘Sir, on the love of 
God my Saviour ; for when I think that the Lord 
| Jesus died on the cross, and that he had shed 
‘his blood for sinners, I am astonished that any 
one can ever perish. Oh, that blood! that blood! 
sure it would wash away the sins of millions of 
vorlds ; but,’’ said he, thoughtfully, “ God has 
said, that some will perish, and | must believe 
God.” 
| While the clergyman was engaged in dressing 
| the wounds of the patient, the old man dropped 
| several expressions, in which he showed that he 
| Was full of the most delightful views of the rich- 
| ness of the mercy of God, in Christ Jesus. Hear- 
|ing him speak with great confidence of his hope 
|in Christ, he asked him what reason he had to 
| think that he was the servant of Christ, or that 
he was accepted through his blood. The old 
| man answered, that he was sure of it, because he 
| believed that God was love, and that He would 
fulfil His word ; he felt it in his heart, and he 
knew that no person who depended on the blood 


medicine to the poor people ; he was sent for one | of Christ, and called upon his name, would be 
day, by one of those farmers, whose name was | lost, for God had declared it, and God was true. 
Lynagh, to see a girl who had fallen into the | The clergyman then asked how he came by this 
fire, and was badly burnt. The cottage was very | knowledge? 
comfortable—divided by wicker-work partitions | Ghost, to be sure; it is the Holy Ghost that has 


He said, “Through the Holy 


done all for me; I know from the Holy Serip- 
tures that it is the Holy Ghost.’ On the clergy- 
man’s assenting to this, and saying, “ No man 
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can call Jesus Lord, except by the Holy Ghost,” 
he said, “‘ You are right, Sir; true—very true. 
Why, Sir, some people—and learned people too 
—wanted to persuade me that the Holy Ghost 
does not do such things now, and that I was a 
great fool to believe that the Holy Ghost was 
given to us now. I told them that I was no fool 
to believe what God had said. Yes, Sir, I often 
told them that if He did not incline our hearts, 
we must all perish, for we could never, of our- 
selves, either turn from our sins, or love God, 
and that I would never give up to any man, let 
him be who he may, but that it is the Holy 
Ghost alone that can make any man know the 
love of God, or do any good in us.” 

This conversation took place, with now and then 
an interruption ; but when the old man spoke 
there was a power and force in his expressions, 
that made it evident that he spoke out of the 
abundance of his heart, while his old countenance 
seemed to glow at every word, and the shaking 
of his feeble hody used to cease while he spoke, 
to allow the inclinations of his head to give effect 
to his expressions. 

He was then asked whether he had heard any 
person speak of those things; he said, “‘ No, Sir.” 
‘‘ How then did you come to the knowledge of 
the Bible texts you have quoted ?”’ for he had, in 
the conversations, quoted many texts and passages 
from the Scriptures. He said that about five or 


six years before, having become blind, and de- 


siring to prepare his soul, and know something of 
the Bible, of which he had often heard, but nev- 
er had seen it, he made one of his grandchildren 
procure a Bible, and read it to him constantly, 
and in the reading of it, the Lord opened his 
heart, and made him feel His love in Jesus Christ ; 
then he broke out in many expressions of love to 
God, who had shown him such mercy. Being 
further questioned about the Bible, he said that 
when any passage struck him, he used to make 
the boy read it over and over again; and when 
it was any way difficult, he used to pray to God 
to open his heart to be able to understand it. 
Being asked if he understood every passage that 
was read ; “‘ No, Sir,’’ he said, “ but 1 understand 
enough; I understand that God is Love.” This 
seemed particularly to fill his mind, and he re- 
peated it with great force; ‘‘and that Jesus Christ 
shed his blood for me, and is not that enough, 
Sir?” 

This brought on a conversation between him 
and the clergyman, who gave him to understand 
that he agreed with him in all his sentiments, and 
was as fully persuaded of the efficacy of the death 
of Christ, and of the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
as he was: then entering more largely on the 
promises, the sufficiency, and the faithfulness o 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the delight it produced in 
the old man’s mind was beyond measure : his as- 
tonishment at finding any one who had the same 
sentiments which he had, greatly added to it; 
and before the discourse ended, he said several 


, 
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times with great feeling, “‘ Why, Sir, you are my 
brother—you are my brother.”” The clergyman 
having asked to see his Bible, it appeared that it 
was-one of those he had left at a village shop to 
be disposed of at reduced prices. When the old 
man discovered this, he seemed greatly pleased ; 
and on the clergyman saying that it was alone in 
the cross of Christ he gloried, and that to have 
his cross in his heart, was his only desire, “ Yes, 
Sir,”’ he exclaimed, “that is the truth—to have 
the cross—not in the hand, but in the heart.’ 

Being asked whether he put any confidence in 
any thing else, he said, “No, no; I put confi- 
dence in nothing but in Jesus Christ, and his 
blood; what other trust have I? surely this is 
sufficient.” 

He was constantly engaged in prayer and praise, 
and this was the case during every opportunity 
the clergyman had of seeing him. 

(To be concluded.) 


A QUARTER OF AN HOUR WITH A BAD BOOK. 


About twenty-five years ago, I formed a most 
intimate acquaintance with a young man of fine 
education and commanding talents, and we soon 
became bosom friends. One morning after school, 
at a street corner, he handed me a book which 
he said he could loan me for only one quarter of 

| an hour. We stood at that corner a few mo- 
ments, while I looked at the obscene pictures, 
and read a few pages in that polluting volume. 
I handed it back to him and never saw it again; 
| but the poison took effect, ‘the sin left its mark.” 
| I cannot erase the effects of the impure thoughts 
which in that quarter of an hour that vile book 
lodged in my heart,and which, may God forgive 
me, I harbored there. I can and do pray against 
the sin, and for God’s grace yet to conquer it; 
but it is a thorn in my flesh, and still causes me 
great bitterness and anguish. 

Young men, as a lover of your souls, I tell you 
in all sincerity that there is nothing which | 
would not willingly give to have the veil of ob- 
livion cast over the scenes and the sentiments of 
that corrupt volume, which still haunt me like 
foul spectres during my hours of private devo- 
tion, in the sanctuary, and at the communion ta- 
ble. Oh, what sad work did that quarter of an 
hour make upon ahumansoul. Young man, be- 
ware of bad books, and beware, also, of evil com- 
panions. 

My early friend, after well nigh accomplishing 








my ruin, became a dissolute man, imbibed evil 
sentiments, and at last, as I greatly fear, died by 
his own hand. “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.”— Am. Messen- 


ger. 


I love Thy furnace, and I kiss Thy rod; 
I ask not that these fiery trials cease ; 
My soul is bowed before Thee, 0 my God! 


For pardon, patience, purity and peace! M. 
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I’M GROWING OLD. 


I’m growing old—'tis surely so; 
And yet how short it seems, 

Since I was a sportive child, 
Enjoying childish dreams ! 


I cannot see the change that comes 
With such an even pace ; 
I mark not when the wrinkles fall 
: Upon my fading face. 


I know I'm old, and yet my heart 
Is just as young and gay 

As e’er it was before my locks 
Of bright brown turned to gray. 


I know these eyes to other eyes 
Look not so bright and glad 

As once they looked ; and yet ’tis not 
Because my heart’s more sad. 


I never watched with purer joy 
The floating clouds and glowing skies, 
While glistening tears of rapture fill 
These old and fading eyes. 









And when I mark the cheek, where once 
The bright rose used to glow, 

It grieves me not to see instead 
The almond crown my brow. 


I've seen the flower grow old and pale, 
And withered more than I; 

I’ve seen it lose its every charm, 
Then droop away and die. 









And then I’ve seen it rise again, 
Bright as the beaming sky, 

And young and pure and beautiful— 
And felt that so shall I. 












Then what if I am growing old— 
My heart is changeless still, 

And God has given me enough 
This loving heart to fill. 


I love to see the sun go down, 
And lengthening shadows throw 
Along the ground, while o’er my head 
The clouds in crimson glow. 


I see, beyond those gorgeous clouds, 
A country bright and fair, 

Which needs no sun ; God and the Lamb 
Its lights and beauty are. 




















I seem to hear the wondrous song 
Redeemed sinners sing ; 

And my heart leaps to join the throng 
To praise the Heavenly King. 


I seem to hear three cherub boys, 
As hand in hand they go, 

With golden curls and snowy wings, 
Whose eyes with rapture glow. 


When I was young I called them mine— 
Now Heaven’s sweet ones are they ; 
But I shall claim my own again, 
When I| am called away. 


They'll know from every other, 
The one who gave them back to God, 
And haste to call me mother. 


O! I am glad I am growing old! 
For every day I spend, 
Shall bring me one day nearer that 
Bright day that has no end. 
5 
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Perhaps, when heaven’s bright gate I’ve passed, 























For Friends’ Review. 
THE GRADUATE. 
We saw thee in the brilliant hall, 
With light and music poured around thee ; 
Friends graced the joyous festival, 
And Science, by her votary, crowned thee. 


The pulse of youth beats strong and high, 
How bright to thee the present seemeth, 
While far upon the future sky 
The star of hope in beauty beameth. 


We greet thee, in thy onward way, 
With mingled thoughts of joy and sorrow ; 
We know that life, though bright to-day, 
May come in clouds and storms to-morrow. 
And in the young man's path, we know 
The cunning tempter lurks beguiling ; 
His deadliest charms still working woe, 
While all around seems fair and smiling. 
To lure in some unguarded hour 
His tireless watch he ever keepeth ; 
And none can save thee from his power 
But He, who slumbereth not, nor sleepeth. 
Yet faint not—falter not—for o’er thee 
The “cloud of witnesses ” remaineth ; 
They trod life’s battle field before thee, 
And the same hand thy step sustaineth. 
They triumphed by the power of Grace ; 
Their course was “ onward, upward,” ever ; 
They fought the fight—they won the race, 
And wear the crown that fadeth never. 
And deep and earnest from the heart, 
The fervent prayer for thee ascendeth, 
That thou may’st choose that better part 
Which shall endure when this life endeth. 
3d mo. 19, 1857. : 


IRELAND RENOVATED. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of 


Carlisle, in a recent speech in Dublin, gave a 
cheering account of the moral improvement in 
the condition of that city. He said that in 1838 
the number of persons arrested in the city for 
manslaughter or assaults with intent to murder 
was 86; in 1856 they amounted to but 1. In 
1838, all the arrests for all sorts of offences were 
30,000 ; in 1855, 18,000. Within the last year 
the decline in the number of inmates in the poor- 
houses was considerable, and the poor rates have 
fallen from 2s. 11d. to 1s. 6d. in the pound. In 
1851 there were 1864 sentenced to penal servi- 
tude or transportation for serious crimes in all 
Ireland; in 1852, 1358; in 1853, 1013; in 
in 1854, 692; in 1855, 521; and in 1856, 375 
—a gratifying descent from 1358 to 375. Of 
400 convicts set free on tickets of leave in Ire- 
land, but 7 have had their licenses revoked. It 
is believed that the same gratifying progress is 
general throughout Ireland. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forricn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 28th 
ult. have been received. The news is not important. 
Diplomatic relations between Austria and Sardinia 
have been suspended. The Austrian government has 
addressed a circular to its agents at the various Euro- 
pean courts, stating the grounds of this act, but in- 
timating that it will not be followed by others of more 
hostile character. Under the present Sardiniar law, 
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the representative of a foreign power who considers 
his government to have been libelled, need only lay 
the case before the Sardinian Minister for Foreign 


Affairs to insure the prosecution of the offender by the | 


law officers, and editors have been several times con- 
demned for such offences; hence the complaints of 
the Austrian government are generally considered un- 
reasonable. 

The Conference on the Neufchatel question held 
sittings on the 24th and 25th to receive the proposi- 
tions of Prussia and Switzerland respectively. An 
amicable settlement was confidently anticipated. 

Ene@.anp.—Public attention was much absorbed by 
the elections, which, so far as they had gone, were 
favorable to the government. The writs for the new 
Parliament are returnable on the 30th inst. 

The imports for the past year show a decrease of 


cotton and breadstuffs, and an increase of provisions | 


and tobacco. 

increased. 
France.—The corn markets were dull, and a fall in 

the price of wheat was anticipated. The manufacturers 


The bullion in the Bank has slightly 


complain of the non-arrival of orders for silk from the | 


United States. 

The American ship Adriatic, which came into col- 
lision with the French steamer Lyonnaise at sea some 
months since, causing the loss of the latter, has been 
arrested at Marseilles. 


Spain.—The government contemplates the laying of | 


a submarine telegraph between Cuba and the United 
States. 
Denmark.—A French note, recommending the set- 


tlement of the dispute with the German Confederation | 
respecting the duchies by a European Congress, has | 


been presented to the Danish government. The Ger- 
man Powers decline the intervention of other govern- 
ments, on the ground that the question is purely feder- 


al, Denmark acting in the matter only as amember of | 


the Confederation. 

Russia.—The tariff has been considerably modi- 
fied. The duty on cotton and woolen goods is to be 
reduced one half; one silk it is unchanged, and on 
linen it is raised. 

Turkey.—At the demand of Russia for an explana- 


tion, relative to the expedition to Circassia, a commis- | 
It had not reported at | 


sion of inquiry was appointed. 
the last accounts, but had ordered the arrest of two 
persons who had been active in organizing the expe- 
dition. 


supreme command of the troops. 
The Turkish government has decreed a registration 


FRIENDS’ 


The leader, Mehemet Bey, had been well re- 
ceived by the Circassians, and had assumed the 


REVIEW. 


U. S. Courts for the Territory of Utah, has resigned 
his office, in a letter to the Attorney General, in which 
he solemnly endorses as true many of the worst of- 
fences charged against the Mormons, and declares it 
impossible to administer the law in that Territory 
under its present government. 

Accounts from Kansas confirm previous statements 
as to the unfair manner in which the taking of the 
census is conducted. It is said, that on account of 
the requirements of the law not being carried out, no 
voting will be allowed at Lawrence or Lecompton. 
Robinson and Deitzler appeared at Lecompton on the 
4th inst., to stand their trial for alleged treason, but 
the time, place and court being changed, they were 
directed to appear next month. Some Free State men, 
who have been recently arrested on charges connected 
with the troubles of last summer, have been rescued 
by their friends. Emigration continues unabated, and 
it is stated that in some places pro-slavery men are 
selling out and leaving the Territory, and that there 
| are one-third fewer pro-slavery settlers and slaves in 
| Kansas now than there were a year since. Some pro- 
slavery associations, however, are taking possession 
of the Indian reserves which are just coming into 
market. 

News from California is to the 20th ult. The State 
Treasurer had been impeached, tried and convicted, 
and declared incompetent ever again to hold any 
office of honor, trust or profit in the State. He had 
also been indicted criminally, but his trial had not 
taken place. The State Controller has also been im- 
peached. No further action had been had in the 
Legislature respecting the State debt. Funds were 
wanting to pay the public officers. The prisoners 
confined in the State prison were said to be in danger 
of starvation, and a subscription had been raised for 
their relief. The finances, both of the State and the 
city of San Francisco, are in an embarrassed con- 
aition, but a confident belief is expressed that, though 
delay may occur in the fulfilment of their obligations, 
all the debts will be ultimately discharged. 

Intelligence was brought by the California steamer 
that the U. 8S. Commissioner to Granada has failed in 
| his attempted negotiation respecting indemnity for 
the Panama riots and the government of the Isthmus 
that the negotiations have been broken off, and his 
| passports have been granted by the New Granadian 
government. 

During the first quarter of the present year, the 
number of foreign immigrants landed at New York 
| was 13,530; for the corresponding quarter last year, 
| 9,152. The emigration for last month would have 





and censorship of the press after the French model. been still greater, but for the want of vessels enoug! 
It also offers lands in Roumelia and Anatolia toforeign | at Liverpool to accommodate all those wishing to take 
emigrants bringing $300 capital. | passage. 

Japan.—T wo British steamers recently forced their} Snow fell at Nashville on the 5th inst. to the depth 
way into the port of Nangasaki, because they had | of three inches, and the thermometer on the following 
been refused admission, contrary to the treaty. Com-| morning was at 25°. The cold weather appears to 
munication was had with the Emperor, who finally | have been general, and at the South considerable 
gave orders to open the ports of Simoda, Hokodadi | damage was done to corn, cotton and fruit trees. The 
and Nangasaki, to French, English, Russianand Amer- | snow storm was also quite extensive. At Dunkirk, 
ican vessels. | N. Y., it was 18 inches deep, and at Elmira 10 inches. 

Cuina.—By telegraph from Calcutta to Bombay, it | Six inches of snow fell at Jackson, Miss., on the 12th 
is stated that the Emperor of China has disapproved At the recent municipal election in St. Louis, the 
of the proceedings of the Governor of Canton, and | question of emancipation was made a distinct issue, 
given orders to conciliate the English. jand the Emancipation candidate for Mayor was 

Persia.—A battle is said to have been fought at elected by 5,487 votes, over 3,759 for the Democratic, 
Bushire between the Bombay and Persian cavalry, | and 1,831 for the American candidate. The Emanci- 
resulting in the defeat of the latter. A rebellion has | pationists also elected all the other city officers. 
broken out at Tauris or Tabreez, near the north-west- PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE Drep Scort Decision. 
ern frontier, and has extended to Kurdistan. —The Democratic canvassers in the town of Glouces- 

Mexico.—The new Constitution was promulgated | ter, R. I., struck the names of the colored voters off 
on the 11th ult. Itissaid to give general satisfaction, | the lists before a recent election, alleging that they 
except to the clergy, from whom opposition is antici- | were justified by the decision of the Supreme Court. 
pated. It establishes a federal from of government. It is said legal proceedings will be commenced against 

Domestic.—W. W. Drummond, Chief Justice of the | them. 





